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Welcome to The Aztlander ! 
Jam-packed with Scholarly Focus articles and up-coming zoom and in-person events! 
The Aztlander is a free-flowing, hyperactive on-line publication designed with 


you in mind. Easy-to-read, with no formal contents; our cover design and highlight color 
will change each month. We welcome your feedback, comments, and suggestions! 


Contact Michael Ruggeri at this hyperlink: michaelruggeri@mac.com 
or Jim Reed at this hyperlink: mayaman@bellsouth.net 


If you are not already, let us know that you want to become an Aztlander subscriber! 


GS The June Aztiander Zoom: Jim Reet 


Monday, June 13, 2022 • 8 pm ET ° 7 pm CT 
Access and bookmark this zoom hyperlink: /htfos://usO2web.zoom.uSs//84322919509 
Our June 9 zoom event will feature Aztlander editor Jim Reed with a program titled: 


“Cacao and Jade: The Diffusion of the Calendars 
Along Preclassic Maya Trade Routes” 


| honor the ancient sea-merchants, who traveled back and forth from the Ecuadorian 
Pacific coast of South America, following the turtles, to the El Salvadorian, Guatemalan, 
and Soconusco coasts of Mesoamerica. | honor the ancient land-merchants who traded 
products, and shared the new and evolving ideas about their spiritual and ceremonial 
relationship to the land and all its varied inhabitants, along with the skies above them. 
And I honor the Olmec and Maya royalty who spurred on this whole cultural evolution 
with their desires to consume the best cacao and wear the most precious jade. 


This month, our cover design features a stylized image of 
the jade death mask and fine jade jewelry of Maya king 
K'inich Janaab Pacal, c. 683 CE, of Palenque, preserved in 
the National Museum of Anthropology in Mexico City. Also 
known as Pakal (which means “shield”) and Pacal the Great, 
he is most famous for raising the city of Palenque (known 
as B'aakal) from relative obscurity to a great power, his building 
projects in the city (especially the Temple of the Inscriptions), 
and his elaborately carved sarcophagus lid. Pacal assumed 
the throne of Palenque at the age of 12, in 615 CE, and ruled 
successfully until his death at the age of 80. He was married 
to the Lady Tzakbu Ajaw and had three sons who succeeded him in rulership. 
Palenque was a city of modest size when Pacal took the throne, and it was through 
his efforts that it became one of the great urban centers of Mesoamerica, rivaling 
even the might and splendor of Tikal. 


Our understanding of Precolumbian trade 
routes derives more from archaeology than 
is the case with many of the other textually 
based societies found worldwide. 
Archaeologists reconstruct trade and 
exchange by documenting the distribution of 
raw materials and finished goods with respect 
to their sources of acquisition and production. 
This may be achieved by comparing artifact 
styles or by identifying mineralogical, organic 
or other properties within archaeological 
materials in order to connect them to 
particular resource areas. 


The Preclassic Period of the Maya 


The Preclassic period lasted from 2000 BCE 
to 250 CE and saw the emergence of many 
distinctive elements of Maya civilization. The 
Preclassic period is the first of three periods 
in Maya history, coming before the Classic 
and Postclassic periods. It extended from the 
emergence of the first settlements sometime 
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between 2000 and 1500 BCE until 250 CE. The 
Preclassic period saw the rise of large-scale 
ceremonial architecture, writing, cities, and 
states. Many of the distinctive elements of 
Mesoamerican civilization can be traced back 
to this period, including the dominance of corn, 
the building of pyramids, human sacrifice, 
jaguar worship, the complex calendar, 

and many of the gods. 

Mayan language speakers most likely 
originated in the Chiapas-Guatemalan Highlands 
and dispersed from there. By around 2500—2000 
BCE researchers can begin to trace the arc of 
Mayan-language settlements and culture in what 
is now southeastern Mexico, Guatemala, and 
Belize. The Preclassic period itself is divided into 
four periods: Early Preclassic, Middle Preclassic, 
Late Preclassic, and Terminal Preclassic. 


Early Preclassic (2000 BCE-1000 BCE) 
Though the exact starting date of Maya 


civilization is unclear, there were Mayan 
continued on next page 
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Cacao and Jade: The Diffusion of the Calendars 
Along Preclassic Maya Trade Routes continued 


language speakers in the Southern 
Maya Area by 2000 BCE. It appears 
that around this time the Maya 
people began to transition from a 
hunter-gatherer lifestyle to a culture 
based around agricultural villages. 
The process appears to have been a 
gradual one. Analysis of bones from 
early Maya grave sites indicates that, 
although maize had already become 
a major component of the diet by this 
time, fish, meat from game animals, 
and other hunted or gathered foods 
still made up a major component 

of the diet. Along with the gradual 
development of agriculture, basic 
forms of pottery began to appear, 
with simple designs and some 
slipped vessels. 

Around this time, the Olmec 
culture began to emerge in nearby 
Tabasco, granting the early Maya an 
important trading partner and begin- 
ning a period of prolonged contact 
that would have profound effects on 
Maya society and artistic production. 


Preclassic Maya and Trade 


Maya economy and trade remains 
one of the more mysterious aspects 
of Maya life. Research into the area 
has proven tricky, as the records left 
behind by the Maya themselves in 
terms of their trade are scarce. They 
tended to document their wars and 
the lives of their leaders much more 
completely than their trading patterns. 
Nevertheless, learning more 
about the economy and trading culture 
of the Maya can shed much light on 
their culture. What sort of material 
items did they value, and why? Did 
extensive trading for prestige items 
create a sort of “middle class” of 
traders and skilled artisans? As 
trade between city-states increased, 
did a cultural exchange — such as 
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archaeological styles, worship of certain gods, or 
advances in agricultural techniques — also take place? 
The ancient Maya civilization had an advanced 
trade system consisting of short, medium, and long trade 
routes, along with a robust market for a range of goods 
and materials. Modern researchers have made use of 
a variety of methods to understand the Maya economy, 
including evidence from excavations, illustrations on 
pottery, scientific “fingerprinting” of materials such 
continued on next page 
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as jade and obsidian, and 
examination of historical documents. 


Middle Preclassic 
(1000 BCE—400 BCE) 


By around the year 1000 BCE, 
centuries of agricultural village life 
had begun to form the beginnings 

of a complex society, with an elite 
class, entrenched religious practices, 
and a military presence. Other 
developments of this era include 

the following: 


e Prestige goods, such as obsidian 
mirrors and jade mosaics, began 
to appear, increasing the demand 
for more extensive trade with other 
language groups, including the 
Olmecs. 

Canals and irrigation schemes demanding 
coordinated human effort began to appear 
with increasing complexity and scale. 
Villages began to include central plazas and 
earthen mounds, occasionally enhanced by 
masonry. For instance, the site of La Blanca 
featured a central mound more than seventy- 
five feet tall. It contained a masonry fragment 
strongly resembling a head in the distinctive 
Olmec style. These plazas also suggest a 
developing religious and hierarchical social 
structure. 

Carved stone stelae also began to appear 
during this period, adorned with portraits 

of rulers but still devoid of writing. 

Warfare appears to have intensified during 
this period, as evidenced by advanced 
weaponry, rulers beginning to be portrayed 
as warriors, and the appearance of mass 
graves and decapitated skeletons. 


Beginning around 900 BCE, the Pacific 
coastal region fell under the dominance of the 
La Blanca statelet, which collapsed around 600 
BCE, to be replaced by a polity centered around 
the El Ujuxte site. Another early statelet was 
probably based at the site of Chalchuapa, a town 
with extensive earthen mounds arranged around 
several plazas. However, it was likely ruled 
by the first true Maya city-state, Kaminaljuyu. 
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Kaminaljuyu is a very early site. Here, we see 
excavations in the Main Acropolis reveal most of 
the structure was carved from a deep layer of 
volcanic ash. By the Middle Preclassic (800-300 
BCE) the site had developed into a sophisticated 
city with religious and civic centers. The study of 
the different ceramic styles has been the subject 
of intensive investigations which have helped to 
explain the sites evolving history. 


Early Agriculture and Maize 


The proportion of domesticated plant food 
in the people’s diets increase from around 
10 percent around 5000 BCE to just over 
35 percent around 1500 BCE. Among 

the more important crops that were being 
cultivated in the Mesoamerican “hearth” 


at the dawn of agriculture were squashes, 
continued on next page 
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chile peppers, avocados, beans, and manioc. 
Maize makes its debut as a cultigen 
sometime around 3000 BCE. 

Although maize was eventually to 
become the premier foodstuff of aboriginal 
America, its early prospects were singularly 
unimpressive. Beginning as a wild form 
of grass whose cob was no bigger than a 
thumbnail, it appears to have been native 
to both the highlands of southern Mexico 


and Guatemala and the west coast of m Ni : { 
South America in Peru and Ecuador. t's not out to the ordinary to count o over 50 different 


Probably sometime before 2000 BCE = corn varieties in the average American seed catalog. 
hanke ta the A FAA agency of trade — the The wild ancestor of maize was not like our modern 


imitive d ticate f Mexi d versions; small, and with just a few rock-hard kernels 
primitive domesticate trom Mexico was crosse per plant. It was only after thousands of years of 


with its counterpart in South America. The result domestication and inter-continental trade that this 
was a genetically improved form of corn that tough, bitter plant was transformed into the sweet 
was crossed again with an Andean grass known succulent corn plant that we know and love today, 
as tripsacum. This second crossing produced SERB TRIEN 


a much altered and enlarged ear of corn which, 
when traded back to Mexico, crossed a third time 
with a wild grass in the southern highlands known 
as teosinte. 

This was all due to the dedication of 
long-distance trading and exchange. This union 
led to a further explosive increase in size and 
generated the wide spectrum of maize types 
found within this region today. These, in turn, S - o ENAN 
provided the genetic stock from which the modern KS pAndyIuS Shallanc Jado bead Anoffermng tiy, 


. oe . : for a Maya royal. Photo: Sofia Paredes Maury. Se 
hybrids familiar in the North American Corn Belt . 85 All photos eourtesy:of La Ruta Maya Foundation: | = 


were derived. 
Spondylus: A sacred and precious shell 
The ancient Maya and other Precolumbian groups 


used mainly two classes of mollusks: conch shells RGU ear ares madé of . Saare car fares mad 

and winkle shells (Gasteropoda) and bivalve shells A andit uo ae CE Sa “Shelk 

(Pelecypoda). Winkles are univalve or have a ae RA ARSY RO ei: 

single spiral-shaped body, while the bivalves Because their spines could act as supports, 

have two valves joined together by a hinge. spondylus shells were often used in offerings and 
In several examples, seashells appear caches by the royal. Their widest use was in 


jewelry and personal adornment. Images 


in the beak of aquatic birds or sharing with them courtesy of La Rula Maya Foundation: 


the same space in the scene. Their relationship 


with water gave them a symbolism associated shells were highly appreciated by nobles as 
to the underwater-world, the water being one ornaments on their attire, used in the ways of 
of the entrances to the Underworld. Also, necklaces, bracelets, belts, ear flares, and nose 


seashells were related to royal lineages because ornaments, all attached to their headdresses or 
they were used as precious jewelry by the Maya to their costumes, same that appear in mural 
nobility and members of the royal court close to paintings and ceramic pictorial art, indicating 
the ruler, such as dwarfs, who wore pectorals a strong symbolic meaning. 

made of cut shells into a star-shape. In fact, continued on next page 
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Spondylus shells were among the he 
most appreciated. They have a characteristic |= 
bright orange or red color as well as a spiny 
surface. On that matter, Diego de Landa — 
in the 16th century — mentioned that “the 
lords would decorate themselves with 
certain red shells” which probably were 
Spondylus shells, given their varied color 
that range from red to bright pink and 
orange. This shell has its origin off the 
coast of Ecuador and to reach them, 
the local collectors had to dive as deep 
as 25 meters under water! Afterwards 
they traveled through long distance trade 
networks along the Pacific coastline for 
more than 3,800 km until they reached 
the coasts of the Maya area and Mexico. 

The Spondylus shell was a very 
precious object due to its difficulty in obtaining 
it. Throughout its commercial route it was also 
accessible to different cultures with which it 
could be exchanged for other products of 
similar or higher value. Its symbolic value 
was also extraordinary. 

This spiny shell was mainly used to 
collect the blood offered during self-sacrifice 
bloodletting ceremonies. Important events 
among the ruling families, as births, inaugurations, 
or accessions to the throne, were accompanied 
by dances, music, and bloodletting practices. 
Spondylus shells were buried in caches or 
hidden offerings, usually with sacred objects 
in their interior, such as jade beads, shark 
teeth or stingray spines. 


Cacao and Jade trade routes 


Mesoamerica developed a complex commercial 
network through land and water routes. The 
transportation of merchandise was done by 
specialized carriers or fememes, who used 
ancestral roads, paths, and passages between 
mountains. When reaching a lake or river, 
products were transported in canoes. Other 
Precolumbian ports of “international” importance 
(due to their connections with other regions and 
cultures) were located along the shoreline of 
Honduras and the Yucatan peninsula. It is 
known that river ports existed along several 
rivers that discharge into the Pacific coast 

of El Salvador, Guatemala, and Mexico. 
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Amazon Basin, now pushed back to ca. 4000 BCE. 
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Cacao-growing regions in Mesoamerica. Courtesy 
of Mary Lou Ridinger at: www.jademaya.com 


By the Preclassic period, an extensive 
trading network of overland, riverine and sea 
routes had developed across Mesoamerica. 
Heightened demand for cacao and other 
luxury items generated a complex commercial 
structure fueled by Maya merchants. 

Cacao was used throughout the Maya 
region to make sauces, and for drinks. It was 
grown mostly in the lowlands, so it was often 
transported to the highlands. Cacao has a long 
and interesting history in Mesoamerica. From 
the very beginning of Mesoamerican culture 
some 3500 years ago, it has been associated 
with long distance trade and luxury. The 
Pacific Coast of Guatemala, thought to 

continued on next page 
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be the original source of Olmec culture, was, and 
remained, an important area of cacao cultivation. 


The Maya passed on the knowledge of cacao 


through oral histories, in jade and obsidian among 


other stonework, pottery, and the creation of 
intricate, multicolored documents (codices) 
that extolled cacao and documented its use in 
everyday life and rituals, centuries before the 


arrival of the Spanish. In the centuries after initial 


contact between the Spaniards and indigenous 


peoples of the New World, hundreds of descriptive © 


accounts, monographs and treatises were 
published that contained information on the 
agricultural, botanical, economic, geographical, 
historical, medical and nutritional aspects of 
cacao/chocolate. 

Cacao producing regions spawned 
ports of call, trade zones and inland mercantile 
centers. Merchants traveled to, from or through 
them to exchange feathers, salt, shells, obsidian, 
cotton, and other coveted items from faraway 
places for cacao and jade. 

Studies show that a compound found 
in chocolate, phenylethylamine, is the same 
chemical that the brain releases when a person 
experiences attraction. According to Bernal Diaz 
del Castillo, when the Spaniards first arrived at 
the Aztec capital of Tenochtitlan, they witnessed 
king Moctezuma being served more than 50 jars 
of foaming chocolatl. The Aztecs said that the 
cacao beverage was for “success with women”. 


Cacao (Theobroma cacao) 


Cacao is called “Food of the Gods”. Recent 
scientific research has shown that high 
consumption of cacao causes the synapses 
in the brain to fire more quickly, which means 
that the people who were consuming large 
amounts of chocolate (in one of the places of 
origin, the Soconusco area,) were the same 
people who were making astounding observations 
and conclusions regarding events in the sky. 
We have to assume that many of their 
neighbors were also sky watchers and they 
were seeing the same scientific evidence in 
the sky, but maybe they were not eating as 
much chocolate. 
One researcher suggested that a nutrient 
in cacao called epicatechin appears to lower the 
risk of four common killer diseases like strokes, 


= The Recipe | for Rebirth: a 
» Cacao as Fish in the Mythology 
and Symbolism V 

i of the Ancient Maya | 


as by Michael J. Grofe; Ph.D. 


H epartmenit of Native American Studies 
ia oad of California at Reus 


The “first syllables of hala are BOS with 
the first consonant and vowel in the proto-Mayan 
words for ‘two’, *ka, and ‘fish’, *kar. A visual 
representation of this wordplay occurs in glyphic 
spellings of kakaw, in which a fish, or a fish fin, 
is read as the syllable ka. The association 
between cacao and fish can subsequently be 
traced through mythology and iconographic 
representations, providing insight into the 
metaphorical value of cacao as a potent symbol 
of rebirth. Source: U.C. Davis scholar, artist, 

and chocolate-maker Michael J. Grofe. 


The jaguar was considered to be a protector of 
cacao plantations in the Olmec and Maya world. 
Jaguars were supernatural figures associated with 
the underworld. People feared jaguars and 

a jaguar protecting a cacao plantation would 
frighten thieves. Jaguars were also associated 
with caves — sacred portals to the underworld. 


heart disease, cancer, and diabetes. The 

European Society of Cardiology published the 

results of a three-year study on the effects of 
continued on next page 
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chocolate consumption on health. The study 
suggests that chocolate consumption has 
a positive influence on human health with: 

e Antioxidant «Antihypertensive 

e Anti-inflammatory ° Anti-atherogenic 

e and Anti-thrombotic effects 


Additionally chocolate consumption 
beneficially influences; 


e Insulin Sensitivity 
¢ Vascular Endothelial Function 
e and Activation of Nitric Oxide 


In the latest study, and the results were 
published simultaneously online in the British 
Medical Journal, it showed that high chocolate 
consumption was associated with a 37% decrease 
in cardiovascular disease and a 29% decrease in 
the risk of stroke. Studies show that a compound 
found in chocolate called Phenylethylamine is 
the same chemical that the brain releases when 
a person experiences Attraction. So, the Aztecs 
were right! lII have a lot more to say about cacao 
in my presentation. 


The History, Uses, and Symbolism of Jade 


Jade is the result of two tectonic plates colliding 
furiously against each other. To create the perfect 
jade-making conditions, these slow-moving, sliding 
slabs of earth need to rack up a whopping 600 
degrees centigrade and a literally earth-crushing 
500,000 pounds of pressure for every square inch. 
Guatemala sits on top of two of these tectonic 
plates, commonly known as the Motagua fault 
line which runs east to west through Guatemala’s 
southeast highlands. 

Jade has been used to decorate tools, 
ornaments, mosaics, and weapons for around 
five thousand years throughout Mesoamerica. 

In Guatemala, the Maya believed jade to have a 
spiritual significance, connecting the Maya people 
to their grand pantheon of gods, to the natural 
world, the supernatural world, and to the afterlife. 

In fact, the old Aztec or Nahuatl word for 
jade was “chalchihuit?’, which, with its associations 
of divinity, has been translated to mean both 
“heart of the earth” and “beauty”. 


Re-discovering Guatemalan Jade 


In 1974, archaeologist Mary Ridinger and husband 
anthropologist Jay Ridinger discovered jade 
specimens in the Motagua river, a 250-mile long 


Ixcacao was the Maya goddess of cacao. This is a 


reconstruction of a figurine of her, and the offerings 


that may have been made. Image Credit: Sculptor 
Panoa Martín Metals a Muna, eee 
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river in the western highlands of Guatemala 
that runs along the Motgua fault. Upon further 
investigation, the anthropologists discovered 
three Precolumbian quarry sites with enough 
jade to re-establish the Guatemalan trade 
industry that had sat dormant for 450 years. 
Soon after, the Ridingers established a 
company called Jades, S.A. to work the 

jade and opened a retail store in Antigua, 
Guatemala called Jade Maya. 

Today, the majority of Guatemalan jade 
is excavated from Zacapa, in the Sierra de las 
Minas. Here, the miners, or Jos mineros, bash 

continued on next page 
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large boulders with special hammers to listen for 
a distinctive “jade-like” ring to emanate from the 
hammer. When the hammer makes the right tune, 
the miners know they've struck jade, and that it’s 
time to begin extracting the deposits. 

Most remarkable is the recent tracing by 
mineralogist George Harlow of Preclassic jadeite 
“axes” found on the Island of Antigua back to 
their parent mines in Guatemala. Antigua is nearly 
3000 km east of the Motagua valley as the crow 
flies, and 3500 km island hopping Cuba, Hispanola, 
etc. Rocks don’t float. Only by canoe could they 
have made their way across the entire Caribbean. 
A unique and valuable trade item tends to become 
more valuable as it is traded farther from the source. 
The incentive is to profit by continuing to trade it until 
one of three things happens: an owner can’t bear to 
part with it, it reaches a cultural area where it is not ne 
valued, or it reaches the bitter end of the trade route. Colors of Jade 
For the jadeite axes found on Antigua, the second 
and third may have both applied. Antigua was the 
far eastern edge of the Taino cultural area and of 
the Caribbean island chain. 

Following the Spanish conquest of the native 
culture and religion, and in order to hide the jadeite 
from the conquerors, Indians withdrew from jade 
mining and carving for generations. So much time 
lapsed and so many generations passed that no 
one knew where to find jade; the mines were lost to 
the world from the 1500s until the late 20th century, 
when the Ridingers made their discoveries. 

In 1998, Hurricane Mitch, a devastating storm What is abundant in Guatemala is jadeite in 
hit Central America. Thousands died as floods and natural colors of lilac, blue, pink, white, yellow, 
landslides reshaped the landscape. Old veins of jade black, and a unique black with natural precious 
were exposed as deposits washed up on riversides. metal (gold, silver and platinum) inclusions 
The elusive “Olmec Blue” jadeite was discovered ae are slong with dial alate 
in the southern part of the Motagua Valley by UERR ee Oe 


Be : : : newest jadeite colors, including “rainbow 
Geophysicist Russell Seitz of Cambridge and with jadeite” (several colors in one slab or boulder). 


Hurricane Mitch was devastating to thousands 
in 1998, but it led to the re-discovery of tons of 
jadeite including the elusive Olmec blue. 


a team of jade researchers including Harlow and Black jadeite from the Motagua Valley area, 
Virginia Sisson of Rice University. The Motagua river represents the creamiest, richest, and best 
parallels the left-lateral, strike-slip Motagua fault that black jadeite in the world. The illustrations 
offsets the rocks of the region by 1,200 kilometers. demonstrate how the ancient Maya worked jade, 


This displacement led the geologists to believe that and will be discussed further in my presentation. 
south of the fault lay different basement and surface : ; 

rocks and hence, “there was no reason to look A Ticket to the Afterlife 
there”, but Seitz, was suspicious and in 1999, while The Maya not only considered jade as a 


touring this area he saw an unmistakable “Olmec symbol of status and wealth, but also a 
jade” handicraft in a jade shop in Antigua, and after passport to the next life. As such, it adorned 
subsequent questioning, the Olmec blue jade was the tombs of the royal and the prestigious. 


re-discovered south of the river. continued on next page 
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Kings, for example, were buried in jade masks 
and chest plates, which acted like a first class 
ticket through the underworld. Intercelestial 
travel at its finest. 

The traditional, everyday Maya person, on 
the other hand, was buried underneath the floors 
of their own homes with their mouth stuffed full 
of food along and only sometimes with a single 
jade bead. 

The routes for cacao and jade in the 
Preclassic period followed a path along the south A 
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coast of Guatemala through the Socunusco region tao 

of Chiapas and to other areas. The jade would Expansion of civilization in Mesoamerica, 
have been extracted from the sites in the Sierra ca. 1600—1400 BCE. 
de las Minas and the Motagua Valley and cut x 
into axe heads as a medium of exchange. Points | | RRES $ BY. 
along the southern trade route would have been y IPA S A 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua and El Salvador. Boana Y mas È 1 P7: 


The northern route would have stretched 
through Kaminaljuyu, El Baul, Takalik Abaj, 
Izapa, Paso de la Amada, Chiapa de Corzo, 

Las Mojarras and Tres Zapotes. 

The path north, from the region around the 
archaeological site of Izapa, would have been 
the Preclassic jade trade route where jade, the 
knowledge of the Long Count calendar, the 
practice of the ballgame ritual, and other religious 
and artistic concepts would have flowed between 
the Olmec centers in Tabasco and Vera Cruz 
and the Mixje-Zoque Preclassic cultures in 
the Socunusco region and coastal Guatemala. 

Origins of the Long Count Calendar v7 ee: Solstice 
The earliest recorded dates in the Long Count ; aoe AT 
calendar, from the earliest at Chiapa de Corzo L 
in 37 BCE, to the early dates of Tres Zapotes, ea Tajamules Menus 
Tabasco, 32 BCE, to the early dates of El Baul, ey iis 

37 CE, and Takalik Abaj, form a circle of geographic 
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of the Long Count calendar — Izapa. es 4 Pe abel 1a 

The earliest dated monument in the Long pee N, 
Count is from Chiapa de Corzo, 36 BCE, and inal of 
Tres Zapotes, 31 BCE, also El Baul was 37 BCE a 
and Stela 5 from Takalik Abaj would have been 
83 CE and 103 CE. And a possible date from I'll show you why Izapa is where its at; right in the 
a fragmented Long Count monument from center of where scholars believe the sacred Tzolk'in 
Takalik Abaj (the sister city of Izapa) may date calendar and the Haab calendar were initiated, and 
to 39 BCE, making it the oldest-known dated many of the stories in the Popol Vuh originated. 


Long Count monument. continued on next page 
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Evidence for early trade between the References/Websites 
sources of jade in the Motagua Valley of E , EOE 
Guatemala and trade of cacao along the ° “Trade in Maya Civilization, 
same routes allows the observer to draw at: https://en.wikipedia.org 


a map of far flung regions which were in “ Jadeite of Guatemala: A Contemporary View” 
contact through trade as early as 1700 BCE. poe i 


; at: httos://www.gia.edu/ 
The earliest calendar dates from the 


Long Count calendar were only 15, 25, and 40 »• The American Museum of Natural History, 
years apart along distant points of the cacao/ at: http://research.amnh.org/ 
jade route which has been in place 1,000 years 
before the development of the calendar. “The History of Jade in Guatemala’, 
The close trading relationships at such at: http:/Avww.inriodulce.com 


early dates allow astronomical information and à : a 
calendrics as well as religious symbols and The History and Significance of Guatemalan 


” at: http: spanish. y/blog 
myths to be shared along the route, at very Jade’, at: http://www.spanish.academy/blo 


close dates. 

Please try and attend my live-streaming 
event on June 13. | have created all new visuals 
and extensive collection of new maps to tell “The Preclassic Period of the Maya’, 
the whole story of cacao and jade. at: httos:/www.coursehero.com 


“Ancient Maya Economy and Trade’, 
at: https://www. thoughtco.com 


Note: A few images noted in this article and in my PowerPoint are courtesy of Mary Lou Ridinger, from her presentation 
“3,000 Years of Trade Routes of Jade and Cacao and the Formation of the Maya Calendar”, for the Institute of Maya Studies. 


Jade Museum |3 = Sponsor'of The Aztlander 
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Jade Maya is a totally integrated jade company founded in 1974 
by archaeologist Mary Lou Ridinger and her husband 
Jay Ridinger. We mine fine jadeite jade which is found mainly 
in Guatemala and Burma, but valued throughout the world. 
The source discovered and used by Jade Maya, is the same used 
by the ancient Maya people of Mesoamerica. The jade is cut and 
polished in our factory by native Guatemalan workers who are 
recovering and preserving the carving traditions of their ancestors. 
Our company has evolved as a leader in reintroducing 
Maya jade to the world through the 
discovery, mining and working of 
Guatemala’s fine jadeite jade. 
The raw jade is transformed into 
Precolumbian-style museum quality Uniqueness, rarity, and exquisity, 
replicas and exquisite handmade words that describe this artwork 
unique fine fashion jewelry. made of jade, hand-crafted with 
è the highest craftmanship, and 
produced once in a lifetime. 
All finished products go directly into our 
showroom, wisely avoiding the middleman 
and providing a superior 
product at a superior price. 
Access our website and online jade store; 
design your own masterpiece! 


Pakal the Great, in jade! Zoe Necklace Gala Necklace ademaya.com 
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Lost Cities of the Amazon 
Discovered From the Air 


In recent research, scientists have discovered 
that ancient cities really did exist in the Amazon. 
And while urban ruins remain extremely difficult 
to find in thick, remote forests, a key technology 
has helped change the game. Perched in a 
helicopter some 650 feet up, scientists used lidar 
to digitally deforest the canopy and identify the 
ancient ruins of a vast urban settlement around 
Llanos de Mojos in the Bolivian Amazon that was 
abandoned some 600 years ago. The new images 
reveal, in detail, a stronghold of the socially 
complex Casarabe Culture (500-1400 CE) with 
urban centers boasting monumental platform 
and pyramid architecture. Raised causeways 
connected a constellation of suburban-like 
settlements, which stretched for miles across a A decade of archaeological work on in the 
landscape that was shaped by a massive water region has shown that their culture was distinct, 
control and distribution system with reservoirs and and the region they inhabited was likely an 


shows the urban center of Cotoca. H. Prümers / DAI. 


canals. The site is the most striking discovery annually flooded savanna with riverside forests 
to suggest that the Amazon’s rainforest — rather than the vast unbroken stands of timber 
“wilderness” was actually heavily populated, and one finds in the area today. 
in places quite urbanized, for many centuries First reported in Nature magazine, 
before recorded history of the region began. smithsonianmag.com has the full report 

The Casarabe certainly aren't as well by Brian Handwerk here: 
known as the Maya. So who were they? Lidar Reveals Lost Cities a 


Children Sacrificed by Incas Found 
with Cocaine, Ayahuasca in Their Bodies 


Researchers have found evidence that hallucinogenic 
plants were used on children as part of sacrificial rituals 
in Peru hundreds of years ago. 

Ritual ceremonies played an important role in the 
Inca empire, and one of the most prominent ceremonies 
was the Capacocha ritual, in which humans and materi- 
al goods were sacrificed in the belief that this could help 
avert natural disasters such as earthquakes, volcanic 
eruptions, or droughts, or to coincide with political events. 

In 1995, researchers came across sacrificed indi- 


viduals on the Ampato volcano in southern Peru while on Ayahuasca is still used ritually by the 

an expedition. They discovered the burials of two children, indigenous in the Andes today, and has 

estimated to have been aged between 6 and 7 years old, become a popular tourist endeavor. 

as well as objects made of silver and gold. POUT WMG RUtaVel PATU GON, 
In their research paper, the scientists state that newsweek.com has the full 

the consumption of ayahuasca could have been linked report by Ed Browne here: 


to a desire to communicate with the spiritual world. Ayahuasca in Inca Children a 
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3-D Scans Reveal Gigantic Native 
American Cave Art in Alabama 


The exact location of the 19th Unnamed Cave, 
somewhere on private land in northern Alabama, 
is a closely guarded secret. What’s inside is too 
precious to risk destruction. An 80-foot-wide, east- 
facing mouth leads to a long tunnel where the 
ceiling and floor draw closer and closer together. 
You can't quite stand up, but you don’t need to 
crawl, says photographer Stephen Alvarez, founder 
of the Ancient Art Archive. The floors are uneven. 
Big pools of water are scattered everywhere. When 
you’re a long way from the entrance but can still 
see some daylight, that’s where the artwork begins. 
Hundreds of images are etched into mud 
across roughly 4,300 s.f. of the cave’s ceiling. 
Abstract shapes and swirling lines appear alongside 
rattlesnakes, bears, insects, birds and humanlike 
figures created by Native American artists under 
the flickering light of river-cane torches sometime 
between 660 and 949 CE. The artwork continues 
well into the cave’s dark zone, where visitors 
can only see a hand in front of their face with the 
assistance of artificial light. Fog sometimes forms 
in the cave’s cool, damp air; this wet environment 
helped the artwork survive for more than 1,000 years. 
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13000-Year-Old Red Ocher Quarry 
Found in Wyoming 


Researchers have found a red ocher (hematite) 
quarry located in the foothills of the southern Rocky 
Mountains in Wyoming. The mining is dated to 
12,480-12,505 years ago at the Powars II site. This 
mine is now the oldest hematite mine found in the 
Americas. Among the artifacts previously discovered 
at the site are Clovis points — believed to be from 
the first inhabitants of North America — along with 
other projectile points, tools and shell beads, 
several thousand Paleoindian artifacts as well as 
many well-preserved animal bones and antlers. The 
animal bones and antlers were used to extract the 
red ocher in the quarry. The projectile points came 
from numerous locations in the region, including 
from as far away as the Edwards Plateau in Texas. 
“We have unequivocal evidence for use of this 
site by early Paleoindians as long as 12,840 years 
ago and continuing by early Americans for about 


Noteworthy Posts inthe News: North America 


Anthropomorph in regalia from 19th Unnamed Cave, 
Alabama. Illustration by J. Simek / Photo by S. Alvarez. 
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The 19th Unnamed Cave is the most 
extensive of all known cave art sites in the 
Southeastern United States. By creating 3-D 
scans of the cave, they revealed previously 
unseen giant figures, including life-size 
drawings of humans in enigmatic regalia and 
an 11-foot-long diamondback rattlesnake. 

smithsonianmag.com has the 
full account by Megan Gannon here: 

Cave Art in 3-D in Alabama a 


Arrow indicates the location of controlled 
excavations at the Powars II hematite quarry. 


1,000 years,” said Wyoming State archaeo- 

logist Spencer Pelton. Further excavations 

are planned. The research was published 

in the Proceedings of the National Academy 

of Sciences by Spencer R. Pelton et al. 
scinews.com has the full article 


here: Red Ocher Quarry in Wyoming E 
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The “Aww” Factor in Veracruz 


It’s easy to forget that some art is meant to be silly, but 
have you ever thought of Mesoamerican art as cute? In 
this article, | argue that the ‘cute’ aesthetic described by 
art scholar Sianne Ngai (2012) existed in Mesoamerica, 
and | provide examples of cute artwork among the ceramic 
figurines of Classic and Postclassic Veracruz. 


What is cute? 


If the sublime is the overwhelming sense of awe that runs 
through a viewer of Goya’s Saturn Devouring His Son, the 
cute is the overwhelming sense of “aww” at the sight of a 
Hello Kitty backpack. 

Like all aesthetic categories, cute art creates a 
relationship between the consumer of art and the art itself. 
But the nature of that relationship varies depending on the 
artist and the viewer. At its most cynical, cute is a capitalist 
power dynamic exercised upon our things (Ngai 2012). 
Hello Kitty lets us be the boss of our backpacks. 

But Joshua Dale (2016:7), another cute scholar, 
is more positive: “It is in our nature to nurture.” Evolution 
makes us see children, and things with child-like features, 
as worth nurturing. But more than nurture, we must 


engage with them to turn them into social beings. 

“Cuteness is an 
appeal to others: 
an invitation to 


A Remojadas dancer; note the 
rounded face and belly; K1952. From 
Justin Kerr’s “Precolumbian Portfolio” 


availabe at: www.mayavase.com 


Though she isn't smiling, this figurine’s 


round face marks her as Veracruzana; 
K1865. From Justin Kerr’s 
“Precolumbian Portfolio” 

availabe at: Woman Basket Maker 


engage in social 
behaviors including 
companionship, 
cooperative 

action play and 
communication 
through emotional 
reactivity.” 

(Dale 2016:8). 

All aesthetic 
categories are 
subjective. But 
the purpose of 
categorization 
is to create a 
productive model, 
not to divide 
objects and 
concepts with 
inflexible partitions 
(Bortolini 2017). 


In aesthetics, the question is 
not whether you personally find an 
object cute, but whether “cute” is a 
productive description of an artist’s 
goals. Here, | provide examples 
of Mesoamerican art that can 
be usefully categorized as cute. 
But first, a brief history of cute. 


The birth of cute 


In Western art, cute is a new 

aesthetic, and many academics 

dismiss it as lacking gravitas. But, 

cute has influenced Asian, especially 

Japanese, art for centuries. Today, 

in Japan, the cute mascot industry 

is worth $16 billion (Francis 2019). 
Yet contributions to “cute 

studies” were sporadic until 

Sianne Ngai’s 2012 book and 


continued on next page 
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The “Aww” Factor in Veracruz continued 


a 2016 cute-themed edition of the East Asian 
Journal of Popular Culture (Dale 2016). 

The newness of the field means that 
the aesthetic category has been underexplored 
in non-Asian cultures. The only discussions 
of the aesthetic of cute in the art of Mexico 
or Central America | could find focus on the 
commodification of Frida Kahlo (for example, 
Panki and Blake 2012). Providing examples of 
cute objects from Mesoamerica will hopefully 
open the doors to more rigorous studies of 
this aesthetic in ancient history. 


The cute of Veracruz 


Ceramic figurines from Classic and Postclassic 
Veracruz are known for a specific, unique 
feature: a smile (Beverido Duhalt 2006, Paz 
and Medellin 1971). The exaggerated smile 
first appears among the Classic era Remojadas 
culture of Veracruz, from about 100 to 800 CE. 
But even Postclassic figurines such as those 
from Nopiloa often smile. 

Still, the most characteristic element of 
the figurines may be roundness rather than 


A young woman carries a basket, possibly to 
the market. Her face is round and her head 
is proportionally larger than life; K317. 

From Justin Kerr’s “Precolumbian Portfolio” 
available at: Woman Carries a Basket 


K3111 


A warrior with a frightening mask is revealed to be 
rather rounded, and thus “cute,” when you remove 
the mask. K3111. From Justin Kerr’s “Precolumbian 
Portfolio” available at: Veracruz Warrior 


the smile. The whole body of these figures tends 
to be rounded, and individual features are also 
rounded, so that round faces have round cheeks. 
Though warriors among the Nopiloa figurines do 
not smile, they are stylistically recognizable by 
their roundness. 

This may have been utilitarian, as it is 
easier to fire smoother objects (Conlee personal 
communication). But many other ceramic 
depictions of people and gods in Mesoamerica 
are not rounded. For example, K1503 from Jaina 
includes sharp edges, square features, and 
difficult-to-fire gaps. The naturalistic faces of 
Postclassic Veracruz such as K114 show that 
local sculptors were not restricted to rounded 
forms. Rather than being utilitarian, roundness 
might equal cute. 

Thomas Alley (1981) found that people 
associate round faces with youth, and that longer, 
thinner faces were less cute, and Walt Disney 
animator Preston Blair (1994) taught amateur 
animators to add facial features to simple 
circles for more than half a century. 

Roundness is quantifiable. | recently 
measured the first 16 search results for 

continued on next page 
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Precolumbian Gallery. | excluded non-ceramic figurines, 
those from Olmec Veracruz, and those whose faces 
couldn't be measured because of photo angle. By 
dividing the width from cheek to cheek by the height 
from forehead to chin of the figurine, | generated 

a ratio suggesting whether a face is circular or ovular. 

The ratio of width to height of an average real 
human face is about 3:4, or, as a decimal, 0.75. The 
average Jaina face was thinner than that, at 0.70, 
probably because of Maya cranial elongation. The 
average Veracruz face was 0.96, and 5 pieces, all 
Classic era Remojadas figurines, had faces which were 
slightly wider than their length. Among the collection, 
the mean value of head shape was significantly higher 
than the Jaina mean; t(30) = 5.2039(p<0.001) (which, 
in this case, equals “rounder”). 

Richly detailed and with removable headdresses, 
the Veracruz figurines have an undeniable quality of 
artistic production that show a high level of skill and 
knowledge. Yet unlike the more severe Jaina-style 
figurines, the Veracruz figurines convey happiness, 
and this is not by accident. 


What cute says 


Much of Mesoamerican art is sublime. On Yaxchilan’s 
Lintel 24, Ix K'abal Xook draws a rope through her 
tongue while her husband watches in mute approval; 
this fits the Merriam-Webster definition of “lofty, grand, 
or exalted in thought, expression, or manner.” Many 
of the Jaina figurines, such as K2826 with his twisting, 
pained face, are also sublime. 

The Veracruz figurines, too, have been described 
as sublime. For example, Paz (1971) describes the 
Veracruz smile as follows: “A smile shakes up the 
universe, stands outside of it, reveals its entrails. 

The terrifying smile is a manifestation of the divine. 
Like sacrifice, a smile negates work. And not only 
because it’s an interruption of work but because 

it calls into question the tranquility of working.” 
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The “Aww” Factor in Veracruz continued 


“Veracruz figurines” and “Jaina figurines” in Justin Kerr’s 


Cute was a choice, not an obligation. 


This Veracruz face shows that circular 


forms were not the only ones in a 
ceramicist’s repertoire; K3114. From 
Justin Kerr’s “Precolumbian Portfolio” 
available at: Remojadas Portrait 


Ngai might disagree with Paz. 
Rather, something can be worthy of 
serious academic study without, itself, 
being meant to be serious. Rituals in 
Mesoamerica were often intense and 
scary. By showing happy people in 
ritual dance, the sculptors of Veracruz 
figurines were setting aside the 
sublime, cosmic horror of the ritual 
experience to say that Mesoamerica 
could be a warm, loving place. In the 
words of Dale (2016:8), the figurines 
are “an appeal to others: an invitation 
to engage in social behaviors.” And 
they're so darned cute! 

continued on next page 
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The Maya World Illustrated 
with artist Steve Radzi 


Hochob: “Corn Cob Storage Area” in Yucatek 
Maya. Late Classic Period (600-900 CE): 
Hochob, a Chenes style site, can be found in northern 
Campeche on Highway 269 close to the town of 
Dzibalchen. It is set upon a hilltop with most of the 
architecture situated around a central plaza. The first 
excavations and restorations were undertaken by 
Ramon Carrasco of INAH beginning in 1982. The 
residential sections were terraced along the hillside. 
This illustration of Structure V, which lies in the 
southeast corner of the plaza and is the best restored 
of the two towers at the site, was originally sketched 
in 1995. 


Steve Radzi has been illustrating Maya sites for 
many years. The original black and white illustrations 
were created in 1995 for an exhibition at the Miami 
Museum of Science. In recent times, Steve has colored 
them, bringing them to life. These illustrations have 
not been published before. We shall feature his work 
in this and upcoming issues. Enjoy. You may visit 
Steve’s site for more of his work. www.mayavision.com 
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Noteworthy Posts inthe News: Maya 


Sacred Ancient Maya Cacao Groves 
Rediscovered After Centuries of Searching 
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Locations of ancient sacred cacao-growing groves 
have been discovered over a thousand years after 
their peak, researchers say. 

Cacao beans, from which we make chocolate, 
were so central to Postclassic Maya culture that 
growing them appears to have been surrounded by 
religious rituals and tightly controlled to restrict supply. 
The ancient Maya didn’t just eat the product of cacao 
beans, they used them as currency and considered 
them a gift from the gods. 

Cacao flourishes in the wet climate of the ae T = 
Guatemalan highlands that made up the Maya’s The ancient Maya went to the immense efforts 
southern territory. The lowlands of the northern RUNES TAMPI WS SINEN SOMEY PONI 
Yucatan Peninsula are generally too dry to support nor Oniy GMW Caca TOI Chocoiste IN Iie 

: be humid microclimate, but also hold religious 
the precious plant, yet the great Maya cities of the ceremonies. Image Credit: Richard Terry 
area do not seem to have gone without. 

Researchers set out to explain this paradox University Professor Richard Terry. “This 
in collaboration with Mexican and US archaeologists. | new understanding creates a rich historical 
In the Journal of Archaeological Science Reports, the narrative of a highly charged Maya landscape 
team announced the secret to the sacred groves lies with economic, political and spiritual value.” 


in the peninsula’s geology. iflscience.com has the full story here: 
“The sinkholes were a place where the money Ancient Maya Cacao Groves in Yucatan 
could be grown and controlled,” said Bringham Young = Sinkholes = 


Research into Mesoamerican Dental Inlays 


Mesoamericans inlaid teeth with jade, turquoise and pyrite 
by drilling holes in the teeth, and then applied a sealant to 
cement the stones in place. More than half of the stones 
found in these skulls are still intact. How the bond was 
formed was a mystery. Researchers in Mexico have studied 
eight teeth found in Maya burial sites. They have found 
150 organic molecules that are in plant resins. There are 
pine tree resins found which can also prevent tooth decay. 
Salvia plant resins that have anti-fungal and anti-bacterial 
properties have also been found, and mint plants that 


have anti-inflammatory effect. TRR EE |e 
Co-author of the study, Vera Tiesler, a Teeth from a young lowland Maya man 
bioarchaeologist at the Autonomous University of Yucatán, found in Guatemala, encrusted with jade 
points to Janaab' Pakal, the Maya king of Palenque, who ang PYNE SOUE WIC COMMONS: 
died in 612 CE at the age of 80 with nearly all his teeth Each sample had a binding component 
and no signs of decay in those that remained — a tribute like plant resin or gum, which have also 
to the remarkable dental skills of his people. been used for their water-repelling and 
In the sealants, the researchers found 150 organic gluelike properties since antiquity. 
molecules common in plant resins, they reported last Science.org has the full report 


month in the Journal of Archaeological Science: Reports. here: Mesoamerican Dental Inlays ai 
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Hopewell Influence Stretches 
to the Great Plains 


The Hopewell Interaction Sphere was a 
social network that stretched across eastern 
North America from 1—400 CE. Seashells, 
copper, and mica and other raw materials were 
traded within this network. People within the 
network adopted copper ear ornaments and 
drilled bear teeth as cultural symbols. Drilled 
bear teeth were found in a field in eastern 
Kansas similar to teeth in Hopewell sites 
in Ohio and Illinois. 

Recently, these teeth have been studied. 
There are 14 teeth in the collection from Kansas 
and they were made into a necklace. They 
will research whether these belonged to Ohio 
bears, and perhaps a pilgrim from Kansas 
obtained them from a Hopewell site. If they are 
Kansas bears, perhaps the necklace was made 
in imitation of bear necklaces seen by a Kansas 


Human Skull About 8000 Years 
Old Is Found in Minnesota River 


The two kayakers were enjoying the last 
glimmers of summer on the Minnesota River last 
September when they spotted an odd brown 
chunk along the bank. They paddled toward it 
and looked closer. It appeared to be a bone, so 
they called the Renville County Sheriff's Office. 

The sheriff's office sent the bone to 
a medical examiner and then to a forensic 
anthropologist with the F.B.I., who was not able 
to pinpoint an identity but did make a startling 
discovery through carbon dating. The bone was 
part of a skull and most likely was from a young 
man who lived as many as 8,000 years ago, 
between 5500 and 6000 B.C., Sheriff Hable 
said, citing the anthropologist’s findings. 

The young man had likely traversed 
through parts of what is now Minnesota during 
the Archaic period in North America, Sheriff 
Hable said, when people ate primarily nuts 
and seeds before the time of subsistence 
farming, according to a report by the 
Archaeology Laboratory at Augustana 
University, in South Dakota. 
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Whole and nearly whole modified bear canines from 
14LY405. Credit: Robert J. Hoard - Kansas Historical Society. 
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pilgrim at a Hopewell site. But the fact that these 
were found in the Great Plains shows the extent 
of Hopewell influence. 

The great Brad Lepper reported on this 
in the Columbus Dispatch, here's the link: 

Bear Teeth at Kansas Site a 


The Minnesota River on its way to meet the Mississippi. 
Photograph: Wikimedia Commons/Tony Webster 


Kathleen Blue, a professor of anthropology 
at Minnesota State University, said on Wednesday 
that the young man would have likely eaten a diet 
of plants, deer, fish, turtles and freshwater mussels 
in a small area, rather than following mammals 
and bison as they migrate for miles. 

Minnesota has three other remains from 
that time period that have been studied, she said, 
adding that it is rare for Native American tribes 
in the state to allow the bones of their ancestors 
to be examined for archaeological purposes. 

nytimes.com, has the full story here: 
Ancient Human Skull in the Minnesota River 2] 
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A New Translation for Ox Witik 


The term ox witik is unique to Copan. Ox is the 
numeral three. Wi is the word for “root”. Ti is a 
multipurpose preposition that can mean “in”, 


“on”, “to”, “with”, “from” or “at”. Ki is a phonetic 
sign, but can also mean “heart”. So translating 


strictly from its components, ox witik might mean 
something like “three root from the heart”, which 


makes no sense. In his dictionary of Maya 
hieroglyphs, John Montgomery shows witiki 
used as an adjective before the noun ahau 
which means “lord”. He says this translates into 
“witik lord’ as some kind of title, but he offers 
no translation for witik. A similar dictionary by 
Peter Mathews and Peter Biro guesses that 
witik might be a plant name. This is a very 
questionable hypothesis which even they 
recognize with a question mark next to their entry. 
Barbara MacLeod suggested that tiki functions 
here as an aggregate pluralizer, rendering the 
translation of ox witik as “three roots.” 

The term ox witik is found in two 
inscriptions at Copan in Honduras. The first is on 
the back of Stela B, erected by Eighteen Rabbit 
on August 20, 731 CE. The second is on top of 
the famous Altar Q, which was activated by 
Yax Pasaj on March 1, 776. The term witik 
without the prefix ox appears in several other 
places in Copan. Altar Y, commissioned by 
Butz Chan, refers to the “west bacab” whom he 
calls the chul witik ahau as a title for “holy witik 
lord”. Altar A, commissioned by Moon Jaguar, 
has only chul witik. The surviving bottom of 
Stela 48, attributed to Sak Lu, has only four 
remaining glyphs including witik by itself. On 
Altar G1, Yax Pasaj had chan witik inscribed 
which means “four witik’. Why he changed 
from three to four is yet a mystery and may 
be a scribal error. 
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Yax Kuk Mo sits atop an ahau glyph (center right). 
Photo: Arian Zwegers from Brussels, Belgium. 


appears on a shell pendant found in the 
Hunal Tomb belonging to the founder of the 
Copan dynasty, Yax Kuk Mo himself. According 
to David Stuart, the two glyphs on the 
pendant are (u)y-uh witi which he translates 
“it is his necklace, the tree root”. 


Altar Q 


Altar Q contains an important clue to the 
meaning of ox witik. Altar Q is probably 

the most important dynastic history artifact 
anywhere in the Maya world. Around its sides 
are profiles of the sixteen kings of Copan 


One more very important instance of wi-ti continued on next page 


*Janice Van Cleve is a member of the Institute of Maya Studies and author of The Kings of Copan 

in their Own Words, a compendium of the royal inscriptions from Copan, cleaned up, gridded, and 
translated as much as possible — except for the Hieroglyphic Stairway on which Maya scholar Barbara 
Fash is working. Janice also authored Eighteen Rabbit: The Intimate Life and Tragic Death of a Maya 
God-King, The Founder: The Life of Yax Kuk Mo, Mover and Shaker in the Maya World, Tikal— Turning 
Point, and Incidents of Travel in Mesoamerica. She is a regular donor to the Copan Maya Foundation, 
Mayas for Ancient Mayan, and the Foundation for Anthropological Research and Environmental 
Studies at Mirador. Check out all of Janice's books on her website at: htto:/mayas.doodlekit.com 
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A New Translation for Ox Witik continued 


from 427 to 776 CE. Each sits upon his own 
name glyph or euphemism that refers to him. 
Yax Kuk Mo, the founder of the dynasty, sits 
upon an ahau glyph, meaning “lord”. All the 
kings are lords, of course, but the fact that this 
lord is sitting on that particular glyph most likely 
indicates that he was considered by the other 
Copan kings as the supreme lord. The elements 
of his headdress spell out his full name. 

He is shown literally passing the torch to 
Yax Pasaj, the 16th king to rule at Copan, and 
the one who commissioned the altar. In this way 
the latter is attempting to show his legitimate 
right to govern through direct descent from the 
1st ruler. The top of the altar tells the story of the 
coming of Yax Kuk Mo to Copan, establishing 
the dynasty, and a dedication by Yax Pasaj. 

The translation of the inscription on 
top of Altar Q begins: “On the 4th day of 
September 426 CE, lord Kuk Mo received the 
Kawil scepter at the Root Tree House [crossed 
bundles with peek-a-boo head].” David Stuart 
holds that there is no clear phonetic value 
yet assigned for the crossed bundles glyph, 
although John Montgomery in his dictionary 
indicates ch'ok as a possibility. The “root tree 
house” is clearly indicated by the wi-te-naah 
glyphs below and behind the crossed bundles. 
The crossed bundles wi-te-naah place is used 
in exactly the same context in other Maya 
cities. Fash and Tokovinine have identified the 
crossed bundles with the House of New Fire 
at Teotihuacan where new kings received 
their authority and regalia to rule. Yax Kuk Mo 
traveled to Teotihuacan for just that purpose. 

The important point for our focus here 
is that the wi glyph very definitely means “root” 
as in “origins” rather than as a botanical term. 
So if wi has any bearing in and of itself on the 
definition of witik, it is as an origin or source. 
Therefore, the term ox witik at least contains 
a sense of a “three source” place or thing. 

Altar Q goes on to say: On the 7th day 
of September 426, K'inich Yax Kuk Mo set out 
from the Root Tree House. One hundred fifty- 
three days later, it happened on February 8th, 
427, my sacred Kawil, the west commander 
ox witik, his journey came to an end. He 
established the cornerstone and the boundaries. 


Top side of Altar Q with witik glyph highlighted. 
Illustration from Copan Note 66. 


On January 27, 776, this altar was dedicated 
to K'inich Yax Kuk Mo in the land of Yax Pasaj 
Chan Yopat. Sixty-four days later, on March 1, 
776, he Yax Pasaj Chan Yopat) “cached the 
wooden box under the altar.” There are a 
number of uncertainties in this section of 

the text, specifically at D2 and D4. Schele 
speculated that glyph C5 suffixed with /i-ha 
may mean to establish or draw boundaries. 
This could refer to the layout of the great plaza 
of Copan — and strata samples there indicate 
that at least part of the plaza was laid out in 
Yax Kuk Mo’s time — however the meaning 
remains unclear. Glyph D5 is ox witik. Schele 
suggested that ox witik may refer to the 
acropolis at Copan or some feature of it. 
Elizabeth Newsome postulated that ox witik 
may refer to Temple 22 at Copan. However, 

in this case, ox witik is the subject of the verb, 
not a location. It refers directly to Yax Kuk Mo. 


Stela B 

Eighteen Rabbit raised up Stela B on the major 
katun ending date of 9.15.0.0.0 (August 20, 
731). Stela B shows Eighteen Rabbit stepping 
out of a mountain. At his feet are the lower jaws 


continued on next page 
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of the mountain monster and over his head are the 
upper jaws. The mountain monster’s upper jaws on 
Stela B are overlaid by huge macaw beaks. The eyes of 
the mountain monster are not ordinary mountain monster 
eyes but rather those of a quetzal macaw. This, then, 
is no ordinary mountain from which Eighteen Rabbit 
steps forth. It is the mo witz, the “macaw mountain.” In 
fact, the inscription on the south side boldly states that 
Stela B was erected ubah mo witz ahau, “in the image 
of the Macaw Mountain lord”. Others have speculated 
where this macaw mountain could be, but the mountains 
around the Copan valley are quite undistinguished and 
there are no artifacts or remains that indicate that the 
people of the region considered any one of them to 
be at all special (Los Sapos nothwithstanding). 

The only other candidate for a macaw mountain 
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is a mountain constructed by human hands, specifically 


a pyramid. Such a mountain was constructed over the 


tomb of Yax Kuk Mo, whose name means “First Quetzal 


Macaw”. This pyramid is designated by archaeologists 
as 10L-16, which encases the Rosalila temple within 
it and in front of which Yax Pasaj centered his Altar Q. 
The next phrase is key: “Thus was completed 15 katuns” 
or 300 years which harks back to 431 during the reign 
of Yax Kuk Mo. Eighteen Rabbit goes on to say that 
he is the 13th successor to the founder. These two 
statements add weight to the mo witz iconography 
to link this stela to the tomb of Yax Kuk Mo. 

M There are more clues on 
the back of the stela which itself 
is entirely given over to a huge 
representation of the mountain 
monster. In the monster’s 
headdress is an ancestor 
figure with an oversized hat 
that calls to mind the tasseled 
headdresses worn by the 
Teotihuacan invaders who 
conquered Tikal in 378 CE. 
5 “Newsome suggests that the 
ancestor figure on the back of Stela B is the 
supreme lord and dynastic founder, Yax Kuk Mo. 
In fact, Yax Kuk Mo did hail from the Tikal area, 
was a child at the time of the invasion, and was 
a soldier of Tikal when he came to take over 
Copan. Given the rest of the iconography 
on his monument it is entirely reasonable 
to conclude that this figure indeed represents 
the founder. 
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Copan Stela B, front, featuring 
Eighteen Rabbit. Photo: Janice Van Cleve. 


There are also 
three glyphs on the 
back of the stela — 
one in each eye of the 
monster and one in its 
mouth. The first glyph 
is mo witz, which 
again identifies this 
as the image of “macaw 
mountain.” The second 
glyph is kan na kan, 
or “four houses of the 
sky” which refers to a 
centering of the four 
prime directions. At 
Copan, the “four skies” is a frequent term 
(it is used several times on Stela A). It is 
a grounding and centering term which 
here is best translated as “ground zero”. 
The final glyph is baknal ox witik, which 
means “bone place of three source.” 

Thus on Stela B Eighteen Rabbit 
memorializes the celebration of the 

continued on next page 


Copan Stela B, 
3 glyphs on the back. 
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Aztlander Scholarly Focus: Janice Van Cleve 


A New Translation for Ox Witik continued 


300th anniversary of the founder, Yax Kuk Mo, 
and that he is the 13th in succession from him. 
This stela specifically locates the site of this 
celebration in the macaw mountain at the 
bone place — the tomb — of the founder. 

To further understand the term ox witik 
and how it applies to Yax Kuk Mo, we need 
to look to the sky. 


Turtle and Hearthstones 


The Maya were keen astronomers and developed 
their own interpretations of the night sky. They 
noted the band of the Milky Way and the ellipse 
of the planets. They identified constellations and 
assigned various animals to them and developed 
their own zodiac which operates similarly to our 
western one. In fact, Scorpio is the same in both. 
Susan Milbrath has written a brilliant study of Maya 
astronomy, Star Gods of the Maya, in which she 
examines the connections between astronomical 
observations and Mayan iconography and 
inscriptions. In particular, she points to the three 
bright stars in Orion’s belt — Alnitak, Alnilam, and 
Mintaka. These are the Maya constellation of the 
turtle. The relation of the hearthstones to the turtle 
is very graphically illustrated in the Madrid Codex, 
where the turtle carries the three hearthstone 
stars in tripod formation on its back. 

The turtle is very important in Maya 
iconography. The turtle is another form of the 
mountain monster whose shell cracks open to bring 
forth the maize god. The turtle is a symbol of the 
cycle of life, death, and rebirth. The Maya marked the 
beginning of the current age (August 13, 3114 BCE) 
by the appearance of the turtle constellation in the 
eastern sky. The star Alnitak is also part of the 
constellation of the hearthstones. Alnitak, Saiph, and 
Rigel in the constellation Orion form a triangle just 
below and part of the turtle. The Maya called them 
ox ibxkub, the “three hearth stars” and Nebula 42 
in the center of them is kak, or “fire.” 

The hearthstones are the center of the Maya 
universe. Matthew Looper, in Lightning Warrior, 
translates the creation myth from Quirigua Stela C: 
“At the beginning of the current age (August 13, 
3114 BCE) the tripod is manifested. Three stones 
are bundled. Jaguar Paddler and Stingray Paddler 
plant a stone; it was at First Five Sky?; it was a 
jaguar throne stone. Ik Nah Chak? plants a stone; 
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Bedhellheal) ecipto 
sun 


cords of heaven 


three stones 


Three Hearthstones from the Madrid Codex. 


it happened at large town?; it was a snake 
throne stone. Itzamna bundled a stone; 
it was a water throne stone. It happened 
at Lying Down Sky, the First Three Stone 
Place, that the thirteen baktuns were 
completed. This happened under the 
supervision of the wak chan ahau”. 

Linda Schele determined that the 
wak chan is really wakah chan — the 
Milky Way. (She also demonstrates that 
the Lying Down Sky is the Milky Way at 
nightfall when it appears to rest on the 
horizon. Later in the night, its angle tilts 
vertical and becomes the Standing Up Sky.) 
In other words, the beginning of the current 
age happened when the Milky Way, Orion’s 


continued on next page 
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belt (turtle), and the Hearthstones were 
in a certain celestial position. 

Schele reported the connection between 
the hearth stars of the sky and the hearth 
stones of the Maya kitchen. “As three 
hearthstones surround the cooking fire and 
establish the center of the [Maya] home, so the 
three stone thrones of Creation centered the 
cosmos and allowed the sky to be lifted from the 
Primordial Sea”. Because the stones were laid 
before the sky was lifted, they were laid on 
earth as well as in the sky. The connection for 
the Maya was clear and direct. Dennis Tedlock 
says that the three stars even today are 
represented in the three hearthstones of the 
typical K'iche' Maya kitchen fireplace, arranged 
to form a triangle with the fire in the center. 
When Yax Pasaj assembled his three G altars 
next to Eighteen Rabbit’s stelae in Copan’s 
central plaza, he arranged them in a tripod 
grouping like the hearthstones. Perhaps he 
was attempting to “reheat” the Copan dynasty 
after Eighteen Rabbit’s untimely death. 

As in the heavens, so also on earth, the 
three hearthstones represent for the Maya a 
place of origin, foundation, center, beginning, 
and source for all that follows. This comes 
very close to the meaning of ox witik as a 
“three source” place or thing. Could ox witik 
and ox ibxkub be referring to the same thing? 
Could we express their meaning more 
accurately by translating them the same way 
as we use the concept of “cornerstone”? The 
three stars in Orion are the cornerstone of 
creation. The three stones of a Maya kitchen 
are the cornerstone of the home and family. 

We use the word “cornerstone” for 
both places and people. We speak of the 
U.S. Constitution as the cornerstone of our 
nation, even though it is paper and not stone. 
The Christian bible speaks of “the stone the 
builders rejected has become the cornerstone” 
— an allegory for the rejection of the prophet 
Jesus by the Jewish authorities. Yax Kuk Mo 
was the “tree root” from which sprung the 
cornerstone of the Copan royal dynasty 
and his tomb was the tangible cornerstone 
of Copan’s political and spiritual life. 
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June 2-5, 2022: Ruidoso, NM 
“Tularosa Basin Conference” 


Sponsored by Jornada Research Institute (JRI) 
and the Village of Ruidoso. 
Expanding beyond southern New Mexico’s Tularosa 
Basin this year, the Tularosa Basin Conference’s June 
2 keynote address will be “Men of Iron, Gods 
of Thunder and Lightning: Coronado in Arizona” 
by Deni Seymour, PhD, talking about her recent 
discovery of archaeological sites in southern Arizona’s 
Santa Cruz and San Bernardino valleys that she firmly 
associates with the 1540-1542 Coronado expedition. 
On June 3 and 4 there will be presentations on topics 
associated with the Tularosa Basin, the Sierra Blanca 
region, and Ruidoso including archaeology, Earth and 
ecological studies, history of the Ruidoso area, the 
Spanish Entrada and colonial period, and rock art and 
celestial markers. Guided tours to various sites and 
points of historic interest are scheduled for June 5. 
For more information visit: 
Tularosa Basin Conference 
or contact Dave Greenwald at 575-430-8854 


(text works best) or dgreenwald@tularosa.net 


Upcoming Zoom and In-Person Events for June 


Saturday, June 4 at 8-11 am ° PT 
“Inauguration of 
Africa in the Americas Garden” 


Illustration 
courtesy of 
Mission Garden 


Mission Garden strives to represent crops and 
cuisines of the many cultures that have participated 
in Tucson-area agriculture over thousands of years. 
Mission Garden’s new Africa in the Americas Garden 

celebrates the people of African descent who have 
been in southern Arizona for hundreds of years. 
There will be dance as well by the Barbea Williams 
Performing Company. 
For more information visit: 


www.tucsonsbirthplace.org 


or call 520-955-5200 


June 3, 7 pm ET ° 6 pm CT Pre-Columbian Society of Washington D.C. Zoom 


“Rethinking Andean and Amazonian Relations: The Taypi Yungas as Spaces of Encounter, 
Ethnogenesis and Sociopolitical Transformations” by Sonia Alconini, PhD, University of Virginia 


Access this zoom link to register: h 


The eastern tropical mountains, whether conceived as the yungas, 
piedmont or ceja de selva, were part of the massive Cordillera spine 
that run through a sizable portion of South America. It divided the 
Andes from the Amazonian basin. Even though it is often conceived 
as a natural barrier or strategic filter, it was also the axis that made 
possible Andean and Amazonian relations. They were known as the 
taypi yunga and chaupi yunga, both embodying concepts of centrality. 
In this presentation Dr. Alconini explores the critical role that ancient 
trading corridors had in the cultural interregional dynamics. Since 


ttos:/usO2web.zoom.us/webinar/register/WN_x3Ru110XS5-n5cUJDseZmMMA 


antiquity, peoples of different ethnic origins, languages and cultural traditions converged, dwelled and 
established kindred relations along these interethnic corridors. By zooming in one of these corridors that 
run to the east of the Titicaca basin in the provinces of the Kallawayas and Chunchos, Dr. Alconini highlights 
the changes in the sociopolitical dynamics, and the forms in which altiplanic valley and Arawak-speaking 
communities, among others, were articulated into these networks. 


Sonia Alconini (David A. Harrison III Professor of Archaeology) teaches in the Department of Anthropology at 

the University of Virginia. Originally from Bolivia, she has conducted archaeological research in different parts 

of the Andean region and the eastern tropical regions. Multidisciplinary in nature, her research focuses on the 

nature of frontier interaction, Inka imperialism, and local agency. She has published several articles and books 

in English and Spanish, including the Oxford Handbook of the Incas (University of Oxford Press, 2018 co-edited 

with Alan Covey), Southeastern Inka Frontiers: Boundaries and Interaction (University of Florida Press, 2016). 
Her current research project is in the Inka center of Samaipata (Santa Cruz-Bolivia). 


“Altered Landscape” 
Free online presentation by Michael Namingha 


Swi 
kor S 
Wednesdays June 8-August 24, 2022: 
“Archaeology of the Southwest” 
sponsored by Crow Canyon Archaeological Center 


12-session online adult education class with 
archaeologist Allen Dart. 6:30 to 8:30 pm PT 
: Michael Namingha 
image courtesy of 
Chaco Canyon. Crow Canyon 
National Park Archaeological 
Center. 
The Altered Landscape series of Michael Namingha 
(Tewa/Hopi) are abstract, photography-based 
works that juxtapose geometric shapes in bright 
neon colors against black-and-white aerial 


Service photo by 
Russ Bodna. 
Archaeology of the Southwest is an introductory course 
that provides a basic overview of the US Southwest’s 
ancestral cultures. Its twelve evening class sessions 
will cover cultural sequences, dating systems, landscapes from the Four Corners region. 
To register, visit: Altered Landscape 
Sunday, June 12 • 4 pm PT 
San Diego Rock Art Association (SDRAA) 
“Rock Imagery of Bears Ears 
National Monument” 
Free online presentation with archaeologist 
Wanda Raschkow. 


Upcoming Zoom and In-Person Events for June 


Pueblo Bonito in 


subsistence strategies, development of urbanization, 
depopulation of different areas at different times, and 
the general characteristics of major cultural groups that 
have lived in the Southwest over the past 13,000-plus 
years. Instructor Allen Dart is a registered 
professional archaeologist and executive director 
of Old Pueblo Archaeology Center. 
To register or for more information, 


contact Old Pueblo at 520-798-1201 
or info@oldpueblo.org 
Saturday, June 11 • 11 am PT 
“Ancient Mesoamerican Population History: 
Estimating Past Complexity and Change S Ne 
from the Archaeological Record” en i 
Wanda Raschkow will provide an introduction to the 
rock imagery of southeastern Utah with a focus on 
the resources of Bears Ears National Monument. 
The imagery spans the Archaic, Ancestral Pueblo, 


with Arlen F. Chase, PhD, Diane Z. Chase, PhD, 
and Adrian S.Z. Chase, PhD 
and historical Ute, Navajo, and Pioneer periods 
including Civilian Conservation Corps inscriptions. 


For more information and to register go: 
Rock Imagery of Bears Ears NM 
M-F June 13-17 or June 20-24 « 8:30 am—12:30 pm 
“Live Tucson’s History” 


Summer camp for ages 8-12 at Presidio San Agustín 
del Tucson Museum, Tucson, Arizona 


Photo courtesy 


of SDRAA. 


Determining how many people lived in ancient cities 
is key to making interpretations about their ancient 
lifeways. The results of a recent Amerind session 
Camp participants will experience how people in the 
Presidio lived through a series of hands-on activities that 
may include blacksmithing, training to be a Spanish 
soldier, experiencing foods that are native to the 
Sonoran Desert, or even candle making. 
For more information visit: 


www. TucsonPresidio.com or contact the 


on ancient Mesoamerica population history — that 
Tucson Presidio Museum at 520-622-0594 


sought to examine and strengthen past approaches 
to population estimation and changes over time 
and to develop new options for approaching ancient 
population histories — are reported here 


To register, go to: 
Ancient Mesoamerican Population History 
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Monday, June 13 ° 8 pm ET ° 5 pm PT 


“Cacao and Jade: The Diffusion of the 
Calendars Along Preclassic Trade Routes” 
with Aztlander Jim Reed 


Our understanding of Precolumbian trade routes 
derives more from archaeology than is the case with 
many of the other textually based societies found 
worldwide. Archaeologists reconstruct trade and 
exchange by documenting the distribution of raw 
materials and finished goods with respect to their 
sources of acquisition and production. The ancient 
Maya civilization had an advanced trade system 
consisting of short, medium, and long trade routes, 
along with a robust market for a range of goods 
and materials. Ancient trade routes spanned the 
Americas, from Northern South America all the way 
up to the U.S. Southwest. Please try and attend my 
live-streaming event on June 13. | have created all 
new visuals and extensive collection of new maps 
to tell the whole story of cacao and jade. 
Independent researcher Jim Reed is editor of 
The Aztlander monthly newsletter and the 
Institute of Maya Studies (IMS) Explorer newsletter. 
He is a board member of the IMS and The Maya 
Conservancy. To receive a free subscription to 
the monthly Aztlander newsletter, email 
Jim Reed at: mayaman@bellsouth.net 
Free live-streaming event. 

Access and bookmark this zoom hyperlink: 
https://usO2web.zoom.us//84322919509 


Upcoming Zoom and In-Person Events for June 


Wednesday, June 15 * 8 pm ET 


“El Mirador, Dzibanche, and the Origins 
of the Snake Kingdom: A Review 
of the Evidence and Arguments” 
with Stanley Guenter, Ph.D. 


One of the Codex-Style 
drinking cups with 
a Painted King List. 
Justin Kerr’s K675 1. 


The Painted King List is a text found in vary- 
ing lengths painted upon more than a dozen 
Codex-style drinking cups from the El Mirador/ 
Calakmul region of northern Peten and southern 
Campeche and which lists the accessions of a 
series of lords of the Snake Kingdom. New finds 
and interpretations from Dzibanche show the 
Painted King List pertains to the earliest kings 
of that site This presentation will review both the 
evidence and the interpretations that have been 
marshalled to make certain claims and whether 
more radical alternative interpretations may not 
only be warranted but even necessary. 
Stanley Guenter was born and raised in Canada 
as well as Belize, where he first encountered 
ancient Maya artifacts and fell in love with 
archaeology. He obtained his degrees 
in Calgary, Melbourne (Australia), and Dallas, 
where he received his PhD in Anthropology 
from Southern Methodist University in 2014. 
He has worked with a number of archaeological 
projects in Belize, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Cambodia, and in Europe. 


Free live-streaming event. 


Access and bookmark this zoom hyperlink: 
https://us02web.zoom.us//89904995789 


Thursday, June 16 ¢ 7-8:30 pm PT 


Old Pueblo Archaeology Center’s “Third Thursday Food for Thought” free Zoom 


“Diné History’s Impact on Jewelry” 
presentation by Nanibaa Beck, cosponsored by Arizona Humanities, Phoenix, AZ 
Nanibaa Beck, a second-generation Diné (Navajo) jeweler, provides a history of 
Diné jewelry over the century, focusing on changes in each decade. She will relate the 
shifting techniques, styles, and meanings of the art over the years to important events 
in Diné history including the impact of boarding schools, training schools, and access 
to new styles and materials on Navajo jewelry over this extended period of time. 


To register, go to: Diné Historys Impact on Jewelry 


Presenter 
Nanibaa Beck 
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Friday-Sunday, June 17-19 * Times TDB 
American Rock Art Research Association (ARARA) 
“ARARA 2022 Online Conference” 


AMERICAN Rock ART RESEARCH ASSOCIATION. 


This virtual, live-streamed conference is a venue to 
present new developments in the realm of rock art 
research. Friday features workshops focused on 
teaching rock art to elementary school children and 
on developing management plans for rock art sites. 
The speaker program on Saturday and Sunday will 
include 15-minute PowerPoint papers and 5-minute 
“virtual” video field trips. $55 (non-ARARA members) 


For more information: ARARA Online Conference 


Monday, June 20 • 7-8:30 pm PT 
Arizona Archaeological and Historical Society (AAHS) 
— online and in-person event 


“Strong Foundations and Promising Futures: 
Collaborative Efforts between the Professional 
and Avocational Archaeological Community” 

free presentation by Steve A. Tomka, Ph.D. 


An active landowner and 
member of the Texas 
Archeological Society 

working with Steve Tomka 

to test a site on the 
owner’s land. 


This presentation will provide a brief history of 
the collaborative endeavors forged between 
professional and avocational archaeologists over 
the last few decades of archaeological research. 
It will highlight some successes that stand out as 
positive examples and will outline some future 
directions that could be pursued to strengthen 
cooperative relationships between professional and 
citizen archaeologists for the benefit of the field. 


To register for online presentation go to: 


Strong Foundations and Promising Futures 
or contact Fran Maiuri at: £maiun@gmail.com 


Wednesday, June 29 * 5 pm PT ° In-person event in Prescott, AZ 
Free presentation for exhibit at Yavapai College Art Gallery (showing through August 5), 
“Artist Talk by Dale O’Dell” 

Dale O’Dell will discuss the process he used to document rock art and to repair damaged 
sites to bring petroglyphs and pictographs back to how they were left by ancient artists. 
For more information contact Yavapai College Art Gallery at 928-776-2031, 
or: artgallery@yc.edu or Dale O'Dell at: dale@cybertrails.com 


June 20 ¢ 2:30-3:30 pm PT 


“Archaeology's Deep Time Perspective on 
Environment and Social Sustainability” 
with archaeologist Allen Dart 


The deep time perspective that 
archaeology and related 
disciplines provide about natural 
hazards, environmental change, 
and human adaptation not only 
is a valuable supplement to 
historical records, but it also 
sometimes contradicts historical 
data used by modern societies to make decisions 
affecting social sustainability and human safety. 


For more information, contact Maria Dobozy 


at 520-647-0980 or mariadbz7@qmail.com 


Wednesday, June 22 ¢ 8 pm ET 


“Postclassic Yearbearer Rituals and Cyclical 
Renewal: Evidence from Maya Archaeology, 
Ethnohistory, and Codices” 
with Dr. Susan Milbrath, Emeritus Curator, 
Florida Museum of Natural History, 
University of Florida 


Maya codices feature rituals of world renewal that 
reaffirm the ordering principles of time-keeping. 
Effigy censers served as “idols” in a number 
of these ceremonies, probably accounting 
for their widespread distribution among the 
Yucatec-speaking Maya. Studying the 
iconography of effigy censers and their 
archaeological context helps provide a more 
detailed understanding of these ceremonies. 
Dr. Susan Milbrath retired as emeritus curator 
of Latin American Art and Archaeology at the 
Florida Museum of Natural History in July 2017. 
Her most recent book is an edited volume entitled 
Birds and Beasts of Ancient Mesoamerica: 
Animal Symbolism in the Postclassic Period, 
edited by Susan Milbrath and Elizabeth Baquedano. 


Free live-streaming event. 
Access and bookmark this zoom hyperlink: 


https:/usO2web.zoom.us//86703864209 


of Dale O’Dell. 


“uw” Archaeology Southwest on YouTube 


“Birds of the Sun: Macaws, 
Parrots, and People” 


Birds of the Sun: 
Macaws, Parrots, and People 


Presented by CHRISTOPHER W. SCHWARTZ, 
PATRICIA A. GILMAN, AND STEPHEN PLOG 


The 
SMITH 


This program is made possible by The Smith Living Trust Living Trust 


An Archaeology Café production by Christopher 
W. Schwartz, Patricia A. Gilman, and Stephen 
Plog. The trio discuss that macaws and 
parrots are colorful birds generally native 
to areas south of the border between the US 
and Mexico, but they are present in numerous 
archaeological sites in Arizona and New Mexico, 
as well as at the very large site of Paquimé just 
south of the border in Chihuahua. Archaeologists 
have paid too little attention to these birds 
except to highlight the existence and possible 
importance of interactions between the peoples 
of Mesoamerica and the US Southwest and 
Mexican Northwest. This presentation focuses 
on recent detailed analyses of these birds 
and what we know about them as a result. 


Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 
Birds of the Sun 
Submitted by Coyote Woman Mitzi Linn. 


Old Pueblo Archaeology Center’s “Third Thursday 
Food for Thought on YouTube 
“The Elk Ridge Community in 
the Mimbres Pueblo World” 
MOST At Y s i Bes 


PR TRA RS: 


Professor Barbara Roth discusses data 
from archaeological fieldwork she directed 
at Elk Ridge and surrounding sites. 


Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 


The Elk Ridge Community 


Submitted by Coyote Woman Mitzi Linn. 


(55) Important Videos on YouTube You May Have Missed 


Institute of Maya Studies on YouTube 


“Agriculture & Aboriculture in 
Ancient Maya Art and Writing” 
with Dr. Marc Zender, 
Associate Professor, Tulane University. 


ox 


P at 


A close look at the Maya script reveals 
numerous signs explicitly derived from the 
‘forest gardens,’ as well as some key 
agricultural tropes upon which royal inscriptions 
often relied. Further, ancient imagery does 
reveal numerous points of contact with 
developing views of Maya agriculture and 
arboriculture, including orchards adjacent 
to palaces, and forest preserves and 
game alongside settlements. 


Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 
Maya Agriculture and Aboriculture 


Crow Canyon Archaeological Center on YouTube 
“Discover Archaeology: 
Updates from the 
Northern Chaco Outliers Project” 


Kari Schleher & Kellam Throgmorton 
Crow Canyon Archasebesical, Center 


Drs. Kari Schleher and Kellam Throgmorton 
will be discussing the latest updates and 
research from the Northern Chaco Outliers 
Project on Crow Canyon’s campus. 

To learn more about this project, visit: 
https:/www.crowcanyon.org/projects/the_north- 
ern_chaco_outliers_project/ 


To support ongoing work like this, go to: 


https://www.crowcanyon.org/donate 


Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 


The Northern Crow Canyon Outliers 


Submitted by Coyote Woman Mitzi Linn. 


Important Videos on YouTube You May Have Missed 


© 

ASAN 

“au”  Aztlander May Zoom on YouTube Institute of Maya Studies on YouTube 
“Exploring the Peabody Museum 


“Millennium on the Meridian: 
Political History of the of Archaeology & Ethnology 
Ancient Southwest” at Harvard” 
with Steve Lekson, with Keith Merwin, 
Independent Researcher, IMS Webmaster. 


former Curator of Archaeology at the Museum 
of Natural History, University of Colorado. 


~ 


Founded in 1866, it has a long and distinguished 
history. This presentation will cover the 
incredible collection the Peabody has amassed 
The Peabody is the home to the Corpus of 
Maya Hieroglyphic Inscriptions Program, the 


In this presentation, Steve shared his research 


published in a study linking the sequential 
Southwestern U.S. capitals of Chaco Canyon, 
Aztec Ruins, and Paquimé, along a north-south items from the sacred cenote at Chichen Itza, 
alignment, or the “Chaco Meridian.” New and to the Carnegie Institution of Washington’s 
research. But only with a physical visit can 


research extends the importance of the Meridian 
you experience the ceramics and stela. 
Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 


back to 500 CE and forward to 1600 CE. 
Click on this hyperlink to access the recording: 
Exploring the Peabody Museum 


Millennium on the Meridian 


WON = = 
i Live Streaming Events on YouTube Channels 
oa S Each of these names are hyperlinks to access the channels of your choice. 
Click on them, and they will open for you in another browser window. 
Mark Van Stone 


Ancient Americas 
Peabody Museum Lectures 


Amerind Foundation 
ArchaeoEd Podcast Penn Museum 
School for Advanced Research 


Archaeology Cafe 
Archaeology Southwest Smithsonian Native American Museum 
ArchaeologyTV Teotihuacan: City of Water, City of Fire 
The Archaeology Channel 


Arizona State Museum 


We hope that you have enjoyed this issue of The Aztlander! 
Feel free to contact us to leave your comments and suggestions for future issues. 


The Aztlander is announced to thousands of Ancient Americas enthusiasts. If you would like 


ANNA, 
ss 


to donate to sponsor an ad for your business or organization, remember we provide hyperlinks, 
so folks can immediately access your website for products, services, book sales, etc. 


